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ABSTRACT ^ 

The many studies comparing, good and poor readers have 
yielded few conclusive findings as a result of a- number of problems. 
The^first set of problems has to do with the choice of tests or 
tasks. TJiere are many;diff erences in the cognitive demands of reading 
and listening tasks children encounter in school*- In listening, 
prosed ic cues, facilitate sentence 'analysis, and teachers provide 
erfternal>aids'in retrieving relevant prior knowledge, focusing 
attention on main ideas, and monitoring comprehension. Determining 
main ideas hfcd monitoring attention are especially important in 
taking advantage of the. permanen.ee of written language. As 
psychologists i'nd educators turn their attention to reading 
comprehension, ratheh,than individual word- recognition* and decoding, 

* the„diff erences between 'listening and reading warrant careful study. 
•It is likely that caflSes of many reading problems will 'be found in 
the skills necessary in reading that differ from the skills children 

- have mastered in listening. Another set of problems has to do with' 
subject sampling and experimental "design and measurement. Good 
discussions^of these problems iiave been available for many years, but 
inadequate procedures continue to appear in published studies, and 
results from these studies continue to .be accepted in review 
articles*. Even when the procedures are adequate, there are serious 
problems in interpreting the results of studies comparing good and 
poor readers. The studies do not identify causal factors of reading 
disability nor do they recognize *the great diversity of patterns of 
reading disability within each group of* students. (HOD) 
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Comparing Good and- Poor Readers 



Comparing Good and "Poor Readers : * A* Critique of the Research 

Mj^ny studies of chMdfcen's reading have compared reading ability 
groups oa measures of cognitive' performance, The pr.ircary aim of this work 
•has been to identify the underlying causes of children's reading problems. 
A large variety of measures have been used, including tests of perceptual 

v 

discrimination, visual scanning, wi thi n-moda 1 i ty and between-moda 1 i ty* • 0 

matching, vocabulary knowledge; decoding, whole, word recognition, short- 

term memory, memory for sentences, deductive and rnductive reasoning, 

verbal and ^nonverbal ift, and many more. The populat^qn of main interest has 

i . 

b6err children who, have reading problems not attributable* to neurological, 

^physiological; emotional , general cogni tiVe,, or envi ronmental factors. 

* J „ ' 1 

.These children are often said, to be dyslexic or to have specific reading*. 

> * 

disabilities. Since the definitions of these terms are subject to debate 
(Rutter, 1973; Rutter 6 Yule, 19751, labels such as "below average , disabled , 
Poor , problem , or- retarded readers are used ip many studies. The compari- 
son children who" do not have reading problems are typically called normal, 
good, superior, or skilled readers. 

Stirdies comparing good and poor readers *cari be divide'd, i*nto thr'ee 
general categories according to the dependent measures used. One category 

consists, 6f studies using measures of reading performance,' such as number 
* 

of comprehension questions correctly answered, number of errors in oral 
reading, or speed of reading.. Studies usi ng these measures fall intb two 

Y * 

subtypes. A 0ne K subtype involves manipulations of aspects of th£ text, such 



* • 
as vocabulary difficulty, syntactic complexity, presence of illustrations, 

c * 

or use of adjunct questions. The other subtype involves comparisons qf 
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* o • 

.reading performance .before and after a training program. Some training 

5 ** v' 

studies look at poor readers -only, but many include comparisons of reading 
• . * 

abi 1 i ty groups. * ♦ 

The second category consists of studies measuring performance on sub- 
processes of reading, such as letter .di scr imjnat ion, .word recognition, 
knowledge of letter-sound correspondences, or sentence parsing. Most of 
the studies in^this category have focused on processes of 'word recognition. 
Many of these studied have simply tested for absolute djfferences between 
goocj and popr^ readers. Such differences are generally found; poor readers 
score lower than good^readers on most measures of cognitive performance. 
The mbr$ interesting studies irhthis category have been concerned with 
interactions between reading ability and^tCvo or more measures of perfor- 
mance. That .is, they look for patterns of di fferences-^Q&t only are poor 
readers 1 scores' .typical ly lower than good readers 1 scores on measure X, 
but the difference is greater than bn measure Y. ^ 

•,The tht rd category consists of stud-ies measuring performance on cog- 
nitive processes that are not specific to reading. These studies are based 
on the view that poor readers 1 problems* are not reading specific, bur sten> 
from a more oasic or general cognitive defici.t. Examples in this category 
are studies comparing qood and^poor readers on tests of visual discrirnina- 
tion, shppt-terMp memory span, or IQ. As in the previous category, there - 
are studies that test for absol ute^di f ferences/between good and poor 
readers^ and. studies that test for i nteracti o/is or patterns" of differences. 

Reviews of subsets of the extensive 1 i/erature comparing gtfofl and 
poor readers can be found in many places, including a recent book by 
Vell.utino (.1979), volumes edited by - Benton and Pearl (^978); Kriights and 
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Bakkar (1976), and Waller ^nd MacKkmon (in press>, and Reading Research 

v 

Quarterly articles by Golinkoff 11975-76), Samuels (1973 ; 7M> and Torgeson 

° ♦> * 

(J 978-791. I will not re-review this literature here. Rajther, I wi 1 1 
foeus on some problems that severely limit the interpretabi 1 i ty and 
general izabi 1 ity of much of this research. 

•In any of the types of studies described above, the researcher must: 

(a) decide on what tasks or tests good and poor readers should be.. compared ; 

(b) . obtain samples of good and poor readers and measure their performance;, 
and.(cl interpret the results. .There are problems that* arise, and have 
often been neglected or answered s impl fst ical ly, at each of these steps. 
These problems are the focus of this chapteV. The problems associated with 
each of t/iese steps will be considered in the three main sections* of this 
chapter. *> > - 

* >~ Problems in Choosing the Tasks or Tests , 1 
A researcher's choice of the tasks to use in a study comparing good 

and poor readers rests on the assumed answers to two questions: (a) What 

} • 'I 

types of knowledge and co^ni'tfye processes are required foY skilled reading? 

(bl On which Jtype of knowledge or p-rocesses are poor readers likely to be 

most deficient? That is,, the choice is based on th£ researcher's views of 

skilled reading and reading disability. ' 

• *■ • • 

A View of Skilled Reading 

The view of skilled reading adapted Vn thfs chapter is well'charac- 
terized by the fo Mowing three .quotes , all over 70 years old: 
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r 

Understanding a paragraph is v 1 ike solving- a problem. . . . The 
mind is assailed as it were by every word in the paragraph, l-t 
must select, repress, soften, emphasize, correlate and organize, 
all under the influence of the right mental set or purpose or demand. 
(E. Thorndike, fgi 7) - 

, To completely analyze 4 what. we dp when we read would almost be the 
acme of a psychologist's achievements,* for it would Jbe to describe 
very many of the most intricate workings of the human mind. (Huey, 
1908A1968) m • 

A reader or listener has at each moment but a limited amount *of 
mental power available. To recognize and interpret the* symbols pre- 
sented to him requires part of this power; .to arrange and cimbine ' 
the images suggested by them requires a further part; and only that 
part which remains can be used for framing the thought expressed. 
Hence the more time and attention it takes to receive and under- 
stand each sentence, the less time and attention can be given to 
the. contained i'dea;'and the less vividly will that idea be conceived. 
.CSpencer, 1852/1881) - 

The three main characteristics of skilled reading captured by these 

quotes are; (.a) It is a goal directed, flexible, cognft i ve. ski 1 1 . (b)« It 

is complex, requiring the coordination of multiple processes and the use 
■ * 

of knowledge of the langi^ge and the world in general, (c) Reading, lil^e 
ail cognitive skills, is constrained by 1 imi ts t^the human information 
processing system, such as short-tern, memory span and atfeentional capacity, 
These points <are elaborated below. 

p ... 
Reading is goal directed and flexible in .that good readers can use 
written texts in many ways. They can skim for main points or sc^n for 
particular information. They can read quickly or slowly, carefully or 
cursorily, silently or a'loud. They can read for gist or for detail, to 
proofread or to° memorize.' They .can read many types- of materials, from 
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comic, books to technical journals, from recipes to novels, from students 1 

essays to Shakespeare's plays. 

The m^ny intricate workings of the human mind required for reading '" 

include general cognitive processes, such as perceptual "discrimination, 

short-term memory storage and retrieval, serial order encoding, ^attention 

allocation and d i rect ion, long-term memory encoding and retrieval , 'and 

inferential processing. Also included are -language comprehension processes 

such as retrieving tfbrd. meanings, parsing sentences, integrating word 

meanings, determinlng~anaphorlc references, and analyzing discourse struc- 

tures. Read ing-specific processes, such as using letter-soynd 

correspondences and recognizing the visual forms of words, are also' 

necessary. . These processes interact ip many ways. For example, the 
* * / 

retrieval of appropriate world knowledgeyban facilitate meaning retrieval 
and sentence parsing (.see Rumel hart, '1 977) .t 

- -According to this view, read i fig comprehension is not*a passive ' 
accumulation of word or sentence meanings, nor is it simply an active 

. \ 

attempt to reconstruct the meaning intended by the author.. Rather, the 
reader has certain cjoals, -either implicit or explicit, specific or general, 
and these, gbals influence the reading process. t For example, when rapidly 
skimming text, readers rely on prior knowledge of the topic and a sample 
of. the words in the text. They do not carefully process each word nor 
carefully parse each sentence. That is, they depend heavily on top-down 
or knowledge-driven processes. Alternatively, when reading carefully, 
readers will process each word and sentence will be more dependent on t 
bottom-up or text-driven processing (Rumel hart., 1977). 
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This- flexibility requires the^ incl usion of executive orcontrol pro- - 
cesses in an analysis^ef^feading (Brown, 1980). These serve to determine 
the overaTJ goal of reading, divide it into manageably or local subgoals, 
cbotSse and integrate the processes to be, used, and continually monitor 
their success, making adjustments in processing when necessary. 

Jhe human information processing system is limited in a number of. ways 

(|Jewell 8 Simon, 1972), and the many subprocesses of reading mus,t be 

coordinated to operate within these -limits. For example, there are limits 

on how much can be perceived in a single fixation, how quickly the eyes 

c£n move, how many chunks' of informal ion* can* be hgld in shortrterm memory, 

and how quickly information can be retrieved from long-term memory.- There 

is also a general' limit \n attentions! capacity or cognitive resources. As 

Spencer pointed out over 120 years ago, if we attend to the individual 

pieces, we cannot attend to the meaning of the whole. In order to read 

well, the Vower-.levei processes, such as word recognition, must function 

automatical ly O-e. , without requiring attention) , so that attention can 

be directed to higher-order meanings (LaBerge S Samuels, 197*0 • 
% » 

V 

Where Might^Poor Re aders 1 Problems tie? 

1 z 

Given this view of reading, the next question is: On what aspects 

of reading might poor readers be most deficient? There are many possi- 

bTTities. 'They might be deficient irvone or mor^e of the general cognitive 
." „^ * 

processes, such a* perceptual discrimination, .short-term memory storage, 

or long-term rtiemory access* Or they might be deficient in reading or 

language -spec i f fc processes, such as word recognition, meaning retrieval 

or sentence parsing. Or perhaps poo/ readers lack the requisite knowledae 

\ \ 

\ 
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--they may not know the words or the concepts found in the texts they are 
expected to read. Or they may be adequate in all the necessary knowledge 
and individual processes, but deficient in applying and integrating them — 
that is, in the executive processes. Poor readers may, for example, 
overrely on knowledge-driven or ^text-driven processes (Spiro, 1979). 

A large proportion of the studies comparing good and poor readers have 
focused on word recognition and de<£pdino (for reviews^see Barron> in 
press; Golinkoff, 1 975* 76 r^Ve^l lti't I no , 1979).- 1 This emphasis on word- 
lev§l processing is based on two assumptions*. One -assumption is that, 
except for word recognition, reading and listening comprehension require 
identical cognitive processing (see^anks/ 197*0. The second as* jmotion' 
is that most children are fa i rlVAcompetent at 1 isteni ng'comprehension. by 
the time reading instruction befg^ns.. Thes 



n. 



These assumptions lead to the view 



that reading problems most frequently stem from difficulty in recognizing 
written word or decoding written vjords to their spoken equivalents. 

The assumption that listening and reading comprehension require 
identical .cognitive processing (q'nee word recognition i s accompl i shed) is 
challenged* below. It will be acgued that there are important differences 
in the cognitive demands of ^naturalistic reading and listening tasks, and 
that reading is more demanding than listening ^several higher-order 
cognitive processes that are not well developed' in many children. These 
processes warrant consideration in attempts. to *i denti/y the causes of. 
rep$ing problems. 
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Differences Between Written and Spoken Language 
* ** Consideration of the differences between written and spoken language 

has a long and respectable history, although these differences' have 
generally been neglected in recent psychological, educational, and lin- 
guistic research. Plato, in the dialogue Phraedru s, pointed out that 
speakers can modify their communications to f.i t individual list*/iers, and 

mm 9 * ^ • . ' 

listeners can influence the communication, but these options ai^ not 
.available to authors and readers.' Aristotle, in the Art of Rhetoric 

(Book III, Chapter XII), pointed out that writing and speech di f fer 7n "both 
function and style. His discussion included the greater precision and 
' • ' detail typical ly- found in writing, % the greater amount of repetition found 

in speech, and the availability of intonation in speech but not writing. 
* * The Russian psychologist Vygo^tsky (1962, originally published in 1933) 

described many of the' differences between writing and speech* He cdn- 
sidered differences in sentence structure, precfijion, and^etail i( n In 
writing ... we are obliged to use many more words, and. to use them more 
exactly 11 ). He discussed the effects of prosody and gestures* on spokejj 
communication, citing a passage from Dostoyevsky in which the same spoken * 
word is said to be used With s5x di f f erent, mean i ngs. Vygotsky's descrip- 
tion of the uses 'of the two modes of language is especially worth 
considering: 

"Writing js addressed to an absent or an imaginary person or to 
no one in part ictfclar— -a situation new and strange to the child . . . q 
In conversation, every sentence is prompted by a motive. Desire 
or need lead to request, questic^n to answer, bewilderment to 
explanation. The changing motives of the interlocutors determine 
* ^ Xw • at every moment the turn oral 'speech will cake. It does not have 

ERJC . 11- . . 
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to be consciously directed—tfTe dynamic situation takes care cf 
♦•hat. The motives for writing are more abstract* more intellec- 
^ tualized, further removed from immediate needs. In written 
language, we are obliged to create the situation, to represent 
it to ourselves. This demands detachment from the actual 
situation., (p. 99} 

More recently, Olson 0976, 1977) and Rubin (I98O) have discussed dif- 
ferences between the spoken language preschool children have mastered and 
the language chi I dren encounter in school. Olson emphasizes a distinction 
(similar to Vygotsky's) between interpersonal language and ideational 
language. Interpersonal language, the language of conversation, is 
familiar to young children. It is, the language .of action, used for re- 
questing, questioning, and responding. It is closely tied (;o the immediate 
situation and to "the desires and interests of. the communicants;, ideational 
language, on the other hand, is hot very familiar to children before they^ 
begin reading. It functions to communicate ideas, to describe and explain. 
It tends to be much more, abstract , ajrd tro have less immediate relevance 
than interpersonal •language^'" 

m Rubin (1980) presents a taxonomy of language expariences and a set 
of dimensions on which these experiences differ. The language experiences 
include engaging in conversation, listening to a radio, watching a. play, 
reading a letter, reading a story, and a variety of others. The dimensions 
oh which these differ 3re divfded irito two types, medium related and 
message related. Medium related dimensions include whether the message is 
written or spoken., whether the coitfmunicants can < i nteract, whether they 
share a spatial and temporal context, whether the receiver is dilfectly 
involved in the commOni cat ion , and whether the referents of the message 
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are physically present. The medium dimensiorisare structure (vocabulary, 
syntax, -and discourse organization), topic, and function. 

One main thrlisJt of both* Olson's and Rubin 1 s papers is that the cog- 
nttive processes mastered by preschool children in their language exper- 
iences may be qualitatively different from those required to understand 
much of the language encountered in school. In this section, I will limit 
consideration to "school language," and more specifically to, language^that 
presents information to be learned. I v/ill argue that even when the* goal 
y of listening and reading is restricted in this way, important differences 
remain in the cognitive demands of understanding the two modes of language 
First, I will consider di f ferences ^due to the availability of prosodic 
information (intonation, rhythmY^ncLs tress or accent) in speech but not 
in writing. Then I will discuss some of the a'3Van£^ges teachers have over 
textoooks in waking their presentations of information ea£lrhyk.under stood 
by children. 

Prostody . Prosodi c , information is conveyed by patterns of pitch, 

loudness, .and duration, dnd ; therefore can <ot be directly represented in 

writjng. As the linguist Bolinger has stated: 

* 

the convergence of writing and speech virtually stops at the - 
level of morphemes . . . Writing never really got around to 
providing a regular way of marking accent . . . Punctuation 
. and capitalization serve as a rough guide to some of the rhythmic 
and intonation contrasts in speech, but much is left out. 
' 0975, pp. A71-4721 • 

Linguistic and acoustic analysis have shown that certain prosodic 

patterns tend to co-occur with certain aspects of speech. Prosody pro- 

vides information that'may be useful to listeners in determining: 
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(a) changes in the topic of discourse (Bolinger, 1975); (b) the ends of 

sentence, and'whether they are statements, questions, or commands 

CBolinger, 1 975; . Lefevre, 1970); (cl whether sentences convey direct or 

.Indirect speeqh a"ct<* (Sa^ s Libe.rman, 1975); (d) the ends of clauses within 
♦ 

sentences, and, in many cases, phrases within clauses (Cooper t Sorenson, 

1977; Grosjean, Grosj\ean, s ^.ane, 1379; Kleiman, Winograd, &' Humphrey, 

1979; Scholes, 1971; Sorenson, Cooper, & Paccia, 1 978) ; (e) the words of 3 

speaker wants to make prominent because they convey new or coritrastive 

information (Bol i nger, .1 972; Chafe, 197**, 1976; Hornby, 1972; Lieberman, 

1963); and (f) the referents of 'some pronouns (Maratsos, 1973). 

Written language can be understood without prosody because prosodic 

Information is usual ly T redundant with syntactic, lexical, or semanttc 

«? ♦ 

information, or is replaced by punctuation. Although language without 
prosody can be .understood, the redundancy prosody provides may facilitate 
cpmpnehension, and the lack of prosody In written language may contribute 
to reading problems (Kleiman e t ah, 1979;'Read, Schreiber, SWalia, in 
p'ress). The possibility that children have difficult? compensating for 
the lack of prosody irl written text Is supported by evidence that children 
tend to rely ^more, than adults on prosodic cues, and are less^able to use B 
syntactic, lexical, .and semantic cues (Hornby, 1971; Hornby & Mass, 1970; 
Read et ah, in press). The strongest evidence for a "role of prosody in 
undersrtanding speech is in the use of prosodic cues for sentence parsing, 
and in determining the words the' speaker intends to mark as focal. Some 
of this evidence is reviewed below. 

Parsing sentences into meaningful phrases and clauses is an essential 

. i 
step, i.n language comprehension. According to current models (e.g., 
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Clark & Clark, 19/7; Kleiman, 1975) > language, comprehension involves a 
i . 

/ * 
lijnit^d capacity working memory that holds surface representations of input 

€ 

,words. Various processes operate upon the*/ords in working memory to parse 

them into constituents (phrases and clauses) and to determine the meanings 

expressed. In the cdmpt ehens ion of both^written and spoken* language, 

lexical, syntactic, end semantic information can be useful in parsing 

sentences (_see Clark 5 Clark, 1977, chapter 2). Speech also contains use- 

■» > 

ful prosodic information. 

Once the meaning of a constituent has been determined, the individual 
words no longer ne$d to be held in working memory, thereby freeing ^some of 
its capacity for new inDut. If one fails" to parse sentences appropriately, 
comprehension will be impaired. In fact, there is evidence that parsing 
difficulty is often an'aspect of reading comprehension failure. A common 

reading problem is that of reading "word by word 11 rather than chunking the 

■ ^ 

words into meaningful phrases and clauses (Clay S Imlach. 1971; Golinkoff, 

1975-76).* Jp\\s may be due in part to these children having difficulties 

compensating for the lack of prosodic cues in' parsing written sentences 

(Kleiman et al., 1979; Read et al., in press). 

% » 

Several types of prosodi c^cues to phrase* and clause boundaries have 

been identified in acoustical studies. Cooper and Sorenson 0977) found 

evidence that these boundaries tend to be marked by a specific pattern of 

pitch change. Klatt (.1976) and Sorenson et a 1.. (.1978) found that phrases 

are'marked by an increase in the duration of. their final syllables* Scholes 
f > 

U971) argued that the relative peaks in loudness provide the most reliable 
cues to syntactic boundaries. In addition, pauses in speech provide infor- 
mation of potential use in parsing (Grosjean, Grosjean, & Lane, 1979)* 
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Th'ese studies suggest that pitch, duration, loudness, and pauses can all 
provide us.eful information. Which dimension dominates may vary according to 
the* speaker and t;he structure of f he sentence. 

The usefulness of prosodic cues in parsing is most apparent in cases 
of surface structure ambiguity. For example, the sentence I fed her dog 
biscuits has two possible readings; . either s£e was fed dog biscuits or her 
dog was fed biscuits. In speech, these" two readings would be reflected ?n 
different prosodic patterns which would enable the listener to determine - 
whether the appropriate parsing is 1 fed her / do.g biscuits or* I fed / her 
dog / biscuits. Lehiste 0973) provides ewTdence that listeners can ifte 
prosodic information to determine the intended meanings of such sentences. 

Prosodic cues to sentence structure are also available >in sentences 
that are not ambiguous.. • In a study by Scholes (1971), pairs of words were 
used' t-hat, when placedin different contexts, either were within the same.' 
clause or had a clause boundary between them. For example, «the wor.d pair 
spotted plants appeared in the following two sentences: v i 

If you find your flowers spotted plant them in the sun . 

If you find your spotted plant let me know . ^ " 

■ » 

Tape recordings were made of speakers reading ^each of the sentences aloud. 
The word pairs were then excised from the sentences and played, to subjects 
who were asked to judge which sentence each word pair was in when it had 
been recorded. Subjects did significantly better than chance.' 

Severa| other studies have provided evidence for the use of prosody 
in sentence parsing by creating sentences In which there is a mismatch 
between prosodic and syntactic information. This is done by using sentence 
pairs that have a strTng of words in common, but different constituent 

16 
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o 

* % 

boundaries within the ^trincj, as in v the spotted .plant example given above. 
Both' sentences are ns£orded with normal intonation, and then the common word 
string is spliced from one context? to, the othlsr. These studies have yielded 
three main findings. One is that subjects 1 recall errors generally con- 
sPstecl of changes in wording such that the syntactic structure of the 
reported Sentence fix the prosodic pattern that was actually presented 
(Darwin, 1975; Wingfield, 1975; Wingfield £ Klein, 1571)1 That is, subjects 
resolyed the discrepancies between intonation and syntax by altering the «* 

f 0 a 

^syntactic structures of the sentences. Thfs may be related to Games and 
Bond's 09751 finding that mi spercept ion's of natural speech occur on 

. v • • ' ■> - - • . 

phonemes, syllables, words, and phrases, but .that? stress and intonation 

patterns are rarely mi sperceived. 

' The second result is based on the finding that with normal spoken 

\ 

sentences, subjects tend to report- accurately the location of interrupting 

o „ , 

stimulf (such as clicks), when they'occur at syntacti-c boundaries, but, tend . 

* y * 

to report them inaccurately when they oc.cur within syntactic units (Fodor £ 

* ^ y 

Bever, 19d5jU Wn sentences in which syntax and prosody mismatched, inter- 
rupting stimuli that occurredat the boundary marked by prosody were* 
reported 'most accurately (Wingfield & Klein, 1971; see also Geers, 1978). 

The thjrd relevant finding on the effects of misleading prosody has 
been recently reported by Read et al. (jn press). They trained 7-year-old 
children to Hsten to sentences and then repeat the subject noun phrase 
only. When presented with normal sentences, in which prosody and syntax 
match, the children correct 1 y repeated the subject noun phrase 83% of the 
time, flhen prosody and syntax mismatched, the children were correct on 
only 30£ of the 'sentences. Moreover, 78% of the errors in children's 
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repetitions ended at 'the misleading prosodi.c cue. In the same task, adults 
* ♦ 






< 

were much less affected by misleading prosody* 


• 


#' c 


Prosody glso. provides cues to the topic of the sentence (Hornby, 1971)', 




•« 


the new informat ion v (Clark £ Haviland, 1977), and in"formation the speaker 
believes contrasts with the listener's expectations or prior information 


i 


! * 






CChafe, 1976)* These cues take the. form of sentence stress or accent* fn 


i 


L 


an acoustical analysis, Lieberman (19£0) found that fundamental frequency, 

" * 
relative amplitude, and duration are all correlates of stress. Lieberman, 
• .* * 

0963) demonstrated that speakers produce the* more informative (i.e., less 'jfi 


J 


K 


* * • - - 9 * 

predictable), words with more stress than other words. 1 




5 " * 


A clear case of sentence stress is found ift question answering. Con- 




i7 • ' 

iV 


sider the following sentences spoken with the capitalized word stressed: 


V 




Qa) JOHN stole the picture. - 1 
(b) John \ST0LE the picture. \ 


< 

c 


? i 


(.c) John stole the PICTURE. v • 
Ip each case the stressed word would be the one carrying the new informa- 

% : V • • « ' \ 

tion while the rest of the sentence specifies the given information, that 






Is, sentences in (1) could be answers to questions in ;(.2) ♦ 




2 > 
<> 

r 


(2a) Who stole the picture? 
(b) What did John do with the picture? 

Cc). What did John steal? * ' 

* * * 

Hornby jJ971) studied children's use of stress and syntactic cues in 

f determining the topic .of sentences. He presented ch-ildren with. active, 




\ * 

K 


passive, cleft, and pseudocleft sentences, and sentences with contrastive 




V 


stress. The children's task was to select a picture that shows the action 
described in the sentence. The sentence and pictures were designed so that 
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the choices would reflect the chifdren v l s views of the topic of the sentence, 
( The results led Hornby to conclude that stress is *the primary deVice 

children use in determining the topi.c_.of sentences (see also Hornby £ Hass, 

1970). 

Teachers versus, textbooks . In addition to the use of prosody, two 

< other aspects of teachers 1 ' presentations make them very, different from 

.textbook presentations: Tea.chers ancl students interact during the'l^rSsenta- 

tion, and teachers have some knowledge of what the studepts already know 

and do not know and how easily they can understand new material. Both of, 

these aspects of speech* were contrasted with writing by Plato: 

Written' words seem to talk to you as though they were intelligent, 
but rf you ask them anything about v*hat%hey say, from a desire 
to be Instructed, they go oh telling you just the same thing 

forever ... ^ 

«> - * 

# Speech can be varied so -that it is appropriate to each nature . . . 
addressing a variegated soul eft a variegated style . . . and'a. 
simple soul ift a simple style.. - J 

The French novelist Sartre (J 964) provides an analysis from a very differ- 

ent perspective, but points out the same distinctions between natural " 

spoken language and the language of books. Recalling his shock the first 

time his mother read him a story, he writes: 

I was bewildered: who was telling what and to whom? M/ mother 
had gone off: . I didn't recognize her speech ... A momeot 

lat^r, I realized: it was the book that was speaking. Frightening 
sentences emerged from' it: they were real centipedes, they swarmed 
with syllables and letters . . . Rich in unknown words, they were 
enchanted with themselves and their meandering's without bothering 



about .me. Sometimes they disappeared before I was able to 
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understand them; at other times I understood in'advance; and they 
continued to roll nobly to their end without sparing me a single 
comma:, Th^t discourse was certainly not meant for me% ' (p. 46) 

It^is well documented that speakers modlry their language to suit their 

listeners (e.g., Snow & hergusen, 1977) and that rn interactive situations 

listeners provide a great deal j)f^ed back to speakers (Wilkinson, 1971). 

In classrooms, a very common "teaching cycle 11 consists of the teacher 

asking a question, one or more students responding, and the teacher then' 

evaluating or.modifying the response (Bel lack, Ttevi.tz, Kl'iebard, & Hyman, 

1963; Sinclair & Cbulthard, 1975). 

, In i study of differences between 1 istening-to-learn and reading-to- 

4 

learn, Schallert and Kleiman (1979) obtained samples of expository texts 
written for children, arid tape- recordings and observations of teachers 
presenting comparable material to their classes. The children's reading 
materials had been adapted from 'materials originally intended^ for-adul t/i 
The teachers used the adult materials as a basis for preparing their pre- 
sentations* 

These language samples have been used to identify some of the ways 

teachers use their knowledge 'of the children and the flexibility of oral 

presentations to make their lessons easier to understand than comparable 

material presented in textbooks. Teachers can adjust the amount, and com- 

plexity of the material covered, and the vocabulary and sentence structure* 

used. In addition,' teachers can provide external aids to help children 

with three processes, each critical to comprehension and learning. 

i 

Schallert and Kleiman (197*9) refer to these processes as activating 
relevant prior knowledge, focusing attention on main ideas, and monitoring 
comprehension. 

20 
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Children with reading difficulties may lack' adequate background Vnowl- 
edge (Anderson, 1977) , # or fail to make use of the knowledge they do have 
(Spiro, 1979).. When teachers orally present lessons, they often guide the 
students in, Retrieving and using relevant prior knowledge. Teachers can 
check the students 1 prior knowledge to fill in missing information, correct 
erroneous information,, and relate new information to things the students 
already know. For example, in Schallert and Kleiman's language sampjes, 
one of the teachers began her presentation of* a lesson on Sequoia trees^s* 
follows:. . ^ • 

Teacher: Today ye are going to learn about something that's the 

oldest and the biggest living tiring thai \ve know pf. The 
oldest and the biggest. Now thinkjust a'minute before, 
you get your hand up.- The oldest and. the biggest . What' 
do you think it is—Jeff? 



Student 
T 
S 



Dinosaur. 

Why is dinosaur not a good answer.? K . 
Not 1 ivfng. 



This type of interchange continues with students suggesting elephant, 
whale, shark, apd the ejrth', until: . . ° 



S: trees. Trees are living. 

T: All right. Say-it again. Listen again. Heidi's got the 
answer over here. Say it again. 

S: Sequoia tree. 

T: Sequoia trees. How many "of you've ever heard of a sequoia 1 
tree? 



21 
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With thU br : ef introduction to t esson, the teacher has done 
severa* tn^igi which may help her students understand and learn the 
material. Hrst, she began by finding out abobt the children's prior 
knowledge. JThis provided an opportuni ty to correct their initial responses,, 
and, in- so doing, to make clear the characteristics that are central to the 
discussion. Moreover, it enabled her to remirtd the children of* informa- 
tion they'already knew, and to contrast the new information with the 
already known. When one student rave the correct answer, the teacher :» * 
directed^he class 1 attention* to that child, had the chi.ld repeat it, and' 
then repeated the ^answer herself. The teacher then went on to find. out 
more- about £he students 1 prior knowledge by asking how many have heard of 
sequoia trees. 

r 

Another aspect of skilled reading that is difficult for many children 
is determining the ma,\ n ideas of a passage, l-n studies wi,th s,ubjects'lrom 
thicd grade through coJlege, Brown and Smiley (J977a, 1977b) found large ■ 
development^ di fferences in the ability to determine the importance of ^ 
structural units of prose passages. When given time t;o study^ the passage, 
subjects who were able to determine which parts were important focused 
thei r_ attention on those parts, while subjects who were unable to pick out 
the main ideas distributed thei'* study time over all the information in 
• the passage.-' Eamon 0 978- 73). also presents evidence that distinguishing 

main ide3S from peripheral information can be difficult for poor readers. 

x * 4 

In presenting information, teachers' expl i citly point out main ideas, and 

they provide cues to importance by intonation patterns, amount of repeti- 
tion, and phrasing: All of this may make the task of determining main ideas 
much. easier when listening to teachers 1 presentations thaji when reading. 

* - ' ' - ' v op . - ' 
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Effective monitoring of one's own comprehension, determining whether 

\ 

or not one has understood the information, is another critical process in 
language comprehension. Recent studies have shown that children are often 
poor at* comprehension monitoring. For example," in a s^tudy by Markman 
(.1979) elementary school chHdren were asked to act as .consul tants to help 
evaluate essays. ^ Each essay had a blataht contradiction. Fo^example, 
paV£ one of one essay^eadr "Fish must have light in order tosee. There 
is absolutely no light at the bottom of the ocean. It is\ pitch black down 
there. Whgn it is that dark, fish- cannot see anything. Yjiey cannot even 
see colors. Some fish that live at the bottom of the ocean\*can see the 
color of their food.". Children often judged these*essays as^ making sense 



* x 



and being easy to understand. Fur^er evidence is provided by studies- of 
referential communication in which children serving as listeners were 
.instructed to ask questions if they needed more information (Cosgrove 5 
Patterson, 1977; Ironsmith & Whi tehur-sf ; 1978; Patterson, Massad, s 
Cosgrove, 1978). The children, particularly those below the fourth grade:, 
often failed to request further information, even when the origfnal" message 
was completely uni nformat ive. 

Teachers, when presenting information, frequently monitor the students 
comprehension by asking questions. They also note looks of puzzlement and 
dnfts of attention. When the students are not adequately comprehending, 
the teacher will repeat and rephrase information or fill in necessary back- 
ground information. This external monitoring, repet i t ion,, and further 
information makes the need for children to monitor thefr own comprehertsion 
much less important in 1 istening- to- learn than in read in,g-to- learn. 

it 
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Determining main ideas and mor. Storing comprehension are relevant to 

t s 

one advantage chat writing has X>ver speech. Writing Ls permanent, and ' 
therefore readers control how they sample information from the text. 
Readers can .preview the material, choose to read some parts slowly and 
Carefully and to skim others, and reread at-will* 

. There is evidence that good readers take advantage of the options 
afforded by the permanence of written texts. Tinker (1958) -reported that 
the rate of reading decreases^ as the text becomes more difficult. Further- 
more, the pace is not simply set and then maintained throughout^the text. 
SkHled readers slow down for important or confusing passages and speed up 
for easy or unimportant ones. Taylor (1957) • reported that 15% of all eye 
'movements in col 1 cfge- 1 eye] readers are regressive. The use of this 
rereading pption may be crucial for skilled reading. Skilled readers 
proceed rapidly , • hypothesizing about what will come next and integrating 
what is read with previous parts of the texc. The rereading option enables 
them to do this without taking too Urge a risk of misinterpreting or 
failing to comprehend, since they can go back arid reread when necessary. 
Wanat (J9711 demonstrated that regressive eye movements are 1 i ke 1 y t Jto occur 
when the text does not match readers 1 expectations. He compared adults' 
eye *mo\/ements while they read two types of sentences, agerit-ive passives 
(e.g., The ball was hit by the boy l and locative passives (e.g., the bal 1 
was hit by the park) . Since passive sentences usually specify the agent 
at the end, readers are more likely to expect an agent, such as boy , than 
a location, such as park . Wanat found more regressions and longer 
regression durations with tbe locative passives than the agentive passives. 
Also,, the regressions usually occurred after the locatiye and were directed 
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back to the word b£. Further evidence that the nature-of the text 
influences ey<*^xat?on patterns is provided by Rayner and McConkie (1976), 

Carp^ter and Just (1978), and Just and Carpenter (1980). s 
* < 

The ability to sample the text efficiently is an important reading 
skill, onp that differs from any skills used in listening. A study by 
Neville and^ Pugh (1976-771 provides* evidence that some readers in the 
middle grades do not mSke good use^of the potential to sample information. 
They tested fifth graders on three types of cloze tests: a regular reading 
tfest, *a* restricted -reading test, and'a^istening test / * On the listening 
and -restricted reading tests, information about the wc?rds following the 
missing one was not available. On the regular reading cloze test, this 
information was available. However, only^the better readers seemed to make 
use of it. The poor readers 1 performance was equivalent on all three types 
o f tests, and their errors on the regular reading test were consistent with 
the preceding context but were sometimes inconsistent with the, words that 
fallowed. The good readers 1 performance on tfie regular reading test was 
superior to the other two tests, and their errors were consistent with both 
the preceding ajid fol I oping 'context. 

in order to efficiently sample informat ipr\, f rom written texts, Veaders 
must continuously evaluate whet they'are .reading to determine if it is * 
important- and needs to be^read careful.ly, ^nd they must constantlymoni tor 
their own comprehension to 'determine if the>f are understanding the text 
sufficiently. These evaluati.ig and monitoring processes are often diffi- $ 
cult for children. The demands for them are much greater in reading than 
in listening. 
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To summarize the main argument presented in this section, there are 

• r • ■ 

many differences in the cognitive demands of reading and listening tasks 

children encounter in # school. In listening, prosodic cues facilitate 

sentence analysis, and teachers provide external aids in retrieving relevant 

•prior knowledge, focusing attention on main ideas, and mqnitorirrvj compre- 

hension. Determining inain ideas anc^ monitoring attention are especially 

H ■ * 

important in taking advantage of the permanence of written language. There 

is evidence that each of these aspects of reading present difficulties for 

children. As psychologists and educators tuna their attention to reading 

comprehension, rather than individual word recognition and decod'ng, the 

i 

differences ^etween listening and reading warrant careful study. Lt? is 
likely that the causes of many reading problems will be found in the skills 
necessary In reading that differ from the skills children have mastered !n 
listening. * * 4 

- Problems in Subject Sampl 5ng .and .Measurement 
There are serious sampling and measurement problems in many of the 
techniques c:ed in studies comparing good and poor readers. These problems 
have long been known. E^ellent discussions of them can be found in 
Campbell and Stanley (1963) and R. Thorndike (1963)' However, these wthod- 
olo'gical faults continue to'appeor frequently in published studies. In this 
section, some of the most frequent and critical problems will be discussed 
briefly. -The reader interested in more extensive and technical discussions 
is referred to Applebee (.1971), Campbell and Stanley (fc)63) , Chapman and 
Chapman (1373, 197*0, Cronback and Snow (1977), and R. Thorndike (1963). 

The nxJjSt frequent and critical problems in studies comparing reading 
ability groups include: (a) lack of comparability across studies and 
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'restricted genera 1 i'zabi 1 ity *of findings,; (b) mfsguided procedures for " 
matching good and poor readers on IQ and other variables; (c) low rel ia- 
•bility of measures and neglect pf ( statistical regression; and (d) neglect 
of efjfects attributable to the scale of measurement used. Each of these is 
discussed further below. 

Lack of 'CompaVabi 1 i ty and General izabll ity of .Findings' 

Samples of poor readers in different studies "are often not comparably 
because they were obtained from different populations, or different selec- 
tion cr? teria were used. Poor readers sfejected from regular classes may 
not be.as severely disabled as those selected from remedial reading classes. 
Both of these groups may di-ffer from poor readers referred to clinics, and * 
different types of cl inics (e*g., psychological versus .neurological) tend 
to receive children with different types of problems. 

In most studies, samples of poor readers are obtai$e s d v J^rom schools, 
and poor readers are identified on the basis .of standardized reading test 
scores. Unfortunately,, the fact that different reading tests emphasize * 
different types of materials and questions is usually neglected. For 
example, some tests heavi ly weight individual V/ord reading, others weight 

• r 

literal comprehension questions, and others weight ^inferential questions 
O.e., questions requiring information beyond that stated in the text}. 

\ » 

Some tests require a great deal' of- oral reading, others require no oral 

Wading at all (see Fa/r, 1969; MacGinitie, 1973). Jerrolds, Cal loway , 

and^Gwaltney (J97U showed that different tests will yield different numbers 

£?}ch ildren classified as disabled readers- They alsq found tha,t the groups 

of chi Idren ' i dent i f i ed at disabled according to different reading tests 

showed different patterns of performance on verbal and performartce IQ % 

07 
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tests. ^-That is, different reading tests d\d not just after the number of 

; \ 

children classified as poor readers; the poor readers' patterns of per- 
formance on other cognitive tests were also altered. 

. Differences among tests are particularly critical when cross-age 
comparisons are made. Even when tests from the same series are used, the 
-skills measured at different "grades are not the same. For example, the 
Stanford 'Diagnostic Reading Test has four levels, one each for Grades 1-2, 
3-4, 5-8, and 9-12. The test for Grades 1-2 heavily weights measures of 
audi toGy discrirainat iot) and auditory vocabulary. The test for Grades 3-4, 
heavHy weights phooet'ic and structural analyses of'wr it ten, words 'and. word 
parts. The tests for'the ojder ch'lldren heavi ly weight literal compre- 
hension, inferential comprehension, and rate of reading. Children classi- 
-fied as having reading problems on the basis of one level of a test should 
n^t be assumed to., have problems with the same*aspects of.jreadmg as 
children classified "as having reading problems on the basiV^f a different 
test, even if* it is "another "level/from the same test series. 

The criteria used ^o- classify thildren as*poor readers will also 
* * * _ 

affect the nature of* the sample obtained. The most common procedure is to 

V , / 

classify children. as poor readers if their reading test scores are two or 

more years below their age-apppopriate grade placement. This criterion 

makes interpreting patterns across, grades difficult. The percentage of ~ 

.chi Idren fitting thrs" cr i ter ion increases with grade levels ranging from 

. less- than""2^"aTf The be^innin^of third grade to nearly 30% by the end of 

nfcnth grade (Applebee, 1 971 1 - By most standards, a, ninth-grade child 

reading, at the seventh-grade level is not as* severel yjiisabled as a third- 

grade chi Id'.reajding at the .first-grade level. To make samples of .poor • 
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readers more comparable across grades, criteria have been proposed that 
would cla5sify as poor readers the same proportion of children at each grade 
.(e.g., JerroTds et a]., 1971). 

Problems In Hatching Good and Poor Readers 

Most .researchers aim to identify differences between good and poor 

readers that are specific to reading, not attributable to 'iQ. differences. 

* * 

These researchers have tried to identify children who are reading more 

♦ ♦ 

poorly. than would be expected on the basis of their IQ. scores. Rutter and 
Yule 0973, '975), in an epidemiological "study, obtained strong evidence z ^ 
that reading problems" not .attri butable to IQ gccur in an educationally sig- 
nificant proportion of the population;. They also found that* the populations 
of children with reading problems attributable*to low IQ. and of children 
with reading problems not attributable to low IQ, differ in many ways* such 
.as male/female ratios, severity of spelling problems, and prognosis for 
improvement. Despite the demonstrated existence of the population, attempts 
to Iwnit the sample of poor readers to th5%e whose reading problems are not 
due to low IQ have resulted in sopne misguided procedures. 

Two procedures have been .widely used. One is to use a minimal IQ 
criterion, often 90. Only children whose reading scores are below a set 
criterion and whose* IQ scores are above the minimal criterion are selected 
for the stucTy. Alternatively, the subject selection criterion is set as a 
difference between IQ and reading scores. Typ ically, both scores are con- 
verted to chronological- age (j*e., the age at whf^*the obtained score 
would reflect average performance), and if the'reading score is two or more 
years below the 1(1 score the "child is classified as having a specific 
reading didsabi 1 i ty^ , 

23 * 
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The problems with these procedures stem from the fact. that IQ and 

reading a scores are highly correlated; IQ tests that emphasize verbal 

skills overlap in content with reading tests* In fact, factor analyses of 

both verbal IQ tests and reading tests' general ly yield vocabulary knowledge 
*» 

as^the most heavlfy weighted factor. Even nonverbal JQ tests show positive 
and significant correlations with reading tests. Yule, Rutter, Berger, & 
Thompson (J 97^) reported correlations between nonverbal ,IQ and reading 
scores for five populations. The five correlations, each based on scores 
from over 1100 subjects, are all greater than<Q.6.' 

« 

Since IQ an8 reading scores are positively correlated, children with/ 
low .reading scores but not low IQ scores do^not comprise a representative 
sample of poor readers. Therefore, the general i ty of findings from such 
a sample is restricted. More critically, when two measures are highly 
.correlated, 'select ing a sample low on one measure but not low on the other 
results in selecting subjects wTthT scores that havfe large errors of measure 
ment (Calfee, 1976, pp. 25-3 1 *; Campbell S Stan Fey, 1 963) . fn^the case of 
children with low reading scores'but not' low IQ, scores, retesting v/i 1 i 
result, on average, in higher reading scores and lower IQ scor\es than on 
the initial test. If, as is often done, the good or'average readers are 
selfected to match the poor readers on IQ, the match will not be a's good as 
it appears; the poor readers 1 IQ scores will have large errors of measure- 
ment, and on retesting, the average l£ of th,ese poor readers will be found 
to be lower. Similar problems occur when good and poor readers are matched 

t 

on other variables, such as decoding ability or. vocabu lary knowledge (see 
Calfee, 1976, pp. 25-3 1 *) . 
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Using a criterion based on differences between IQ and reading test 
Scores is not a satisfactory solution to this problem. The bas ic problem ' 
v/ith this procedure is that di fference. scores of correlated measures have 
low reliability. When difference scares are taken, the variability common 
to the two original measures (reflected in the correlation between the 

# a 0 v> 
I 

measures), cancels, while the errors in measurement (reflected for each 
measure by one minus the reliability coefficient) accumulate'. The rel ia- 
bility of a difference score measure cap be calculated by: 

Kyi diff. r : — 

1 - r 12 

where -^diff is the relia&ility of the difference scored -11 and -22 are 
the reliabilities of the two- original measures,* and —12 is the correlation 
of the two original measures (Thorndike & Hagen , ^7T,^tfraptVr ^J J ;' 'Yhis" w 
formula shows that as the correlation between the two measures approaches 
their average reliability, the reliability ofy'the difference score 
approaches zero. To g'ive one example witlr values typical of those for. 
reading and IQ scores, if the average reliability of the two tests is 0.8, 
and the correlation of the two tests is 0.6, then the reliability of the, 
difference score measure is 0.5- This is not adequate reliability for 
most classification purposes! A large proportion of the children will be 
incorrectly assigned in a study that uses this procedure to assign sub- 
jects to reading ability groups. 

The best procedure, to use when IQ. and reading ability need to be 

v 

separated is to use an appropriate regression, equation to predict children 
reading scores on the basis of their IQ scores, and select those, chi ldren 
whose Heading scores are substantially below the predicted score (see 
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R. Thorndike, 1 9^3; Yule,, et al . , 197*0. Thi,s procedure . shoul d be used with 
!Q and reading tests that have minimal content overlap, and' that are both 
highly rel iable, ' \" 

Reliability and Regression Problems - 

Poor readers,' by~ def in i t ion, are at the low end of the distribution of 
reading scores. The extreme scores on any measure have the largest error 'of 
measurement. On any rest with" less than perfect re l iabi 1 ity, regression to. 

the* mean will occur on retesting. Children with scores above the mean on 

. - — 

the initial testing will .score, on. average, closer to the mean (although 
still above it) on retesting. Likewise, children with scores below the 
mean will. t6nd to score closer To, but still below, the meag on retesting® 
The magnitude of the expected regression to the mean is determined by the 
>?elTabf 1 Hy^of * the-j tesb w(the r higher ^tie^el^abhMj ty-,j -the smal le i* the * > i^m^i 
regression effect}, and the discrepancy of the initial' score from the mean 
for the V?pulation tthe laVger the discrepancy, the larger the regression 
effect). »More specifically, the best prediction of the change in score on 
retesting, assuming no other influences beside^ stati stical regression, can 

be calculated by: . - ■ * 

« > ■ 

(k\ c - (h - s.) 0 -/1, r . . • 

where £ Is, the change from initial test to retest, H is the population mean, 

* " » 

♦S is the score on the initial test; and\r is the reliabiljty of the test. 

A. widely cited st^jdy by Cromer (1970) provides examples of both 
inappropriate matching procedures and resujting -problems due to statistical 
regression. Cromer's study is use,d by Gibson and Levin (1975) and Gol inkoff ' 
0 975- 76) as major support for the^claim that there are poor readers whose 
problems are. not in reading individual words, but are in sentence 

, • ■ • ■ : 32 
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organization. Most of the following discussion of Cromer's study ,is based 
on Calfee (1976) • 

Cromer's subjects were junior college students. He purported-to 
divide the poor readers 'into two groups that were equally poor in reading 
comprehension, and to match each group with good reading comprehenders ; 

, . r s 

The deficit poor^readers also* scoffed poorly on a vocabulary test, and 

i 1 — 

hence word reading problems were assufne'd to be". the cause of their compre- 

hension problems. The difference poor readers scored as well on the 

vocabulary test as did their good reader matches, and hence -it yfes assumed 

their comprehension ^problems, stemmed from word- by-word reading or sentence 

organization difficul ties. . 

To test the A assuraption$ about , def icit and difference types of poor 
readers, Cromer administered reading tasks 'to each group. Each task 
involved reading stories and answering multiple choice questions. The 
conditions differed, in the ways the stories were presented. The two 
conditions relevant to this discussiqn were: (a) regular sentence pres'enta^ 
tion, and (b) phrase presentation, in, which the sentences werl divided into 
•meaningful phrases. ^ • 

Since the difference poor readers were thought to be poor at sentence 
organization, one of Cromer's predictions was that the pre-organized phrase 
presentation would fapi 1 i tate read ing comprehension for this group. Sine*: 
the good readers and the deficit readers were thought to have adequate 
sentence organizational skills, their comprehension should be the same for 
the»regular sentence and phrase presentation .conditions./ Cromer claims, 
that the results of his study support these predictions. 
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Cromer's study is subject' to severe problems in the subject selection 
procedures, much like those that'arise when one attempts to*match good and 
poor readers for IQ. The 'selection procedures used result in regression 
m effects, which were 'not controlled for in the experimental design. 

\ -Reading comprehension and vocabulary measures are highly correlated. 

\ 



Selecting subjects who are high in one and low in the other (Cromer's 

difference poor readers) results Tn a, high error of measurement. As a 

result of regression to the mean, on a retest the difference poor readers 1 ' 

vocabulary* scores would decrease, while their comprehension scores would * 

« 

increase. They would no longer be well matched on vocabulary with their 

good reader controls, nor well matched on comprehension with the def ici t 
«* 

poor readers. In fact, Cromer reports that' in the regular sentence con- 
dition, 6 of the 16 difference poor readers had higher comprehension scores 
than their matched controls. Since this condition was basically a replica- 
tion of the original measure used to assigned subjects ts^groups, it shows 

• ml * 

* 'J 

that the difference poor readers and their matc.hed controls were not 
reliably assigned. Cromer ignored this problem and simply reassigned these 
subjects and_reanajyzed the data. Further problems with this study are 
discussed by Calf ee (.^76).. . * 

|€ . The neglect of statistical regression is sufficient to make drawing of 

any conclusions from this study questionable. The same serious error can 

* * * . 

be found in oth^r* studies following Cromer's deficit and difference group 
distinction (e.g., Levin, 1 973) ♦ 

ftecjlecting statistical regression is a critical flaw, in many studies 
using test-retest designs. Poor readers should be expected to improve 
their scores on retesting even without any training or other manipulations. 
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The more extreme the poor readers' initial scores, the larger the regression - 
effect. The best solution to^jithis problem is to divide the poor readers 
Into treatment and control groups randomly. Both should show equal 
regression effects on retesting. Any differences between the two groups* on 
retesting can then be. attributed to the, experimental treatment or training 
procedure ^Campbells Stanley, 1963; R. Thorndlke, 1963)/ " * : v 

Scale of Measurement Problems 

Studies testing for absolute differences between good and poor readers, 
or for Interactions between reading ability and performance on two or more 
measures, are also subject to scale of measurement problems. The simplest,^ 
most recognized, of these problems are ceiling and floor effects. If the 
task is very easy or very difficult, so that both good and poor readers 
score very high or very low,, differencds between ''the groups may be obscured. 
^Ceiling and floor problems can also yield spunous interactions. For 
example, if poor readers perform better'on. test X tkan on test Y, while 
good readers perform at ceiling on both tests and -therefore cannot do. 
better on X than on Y, a statistical interaction may appear in the data 

* 4 

analyses. 

Statistical interactions are.alsoqf questionable i nterpretabi 1 i ty 
when, as is typical in studies comparing good and poor readers, the groups 
are not equated on any baseline measure. One example of this problem is 
found in a set of studies on good and poor readers 1 u$e of sentence con- 
texts in recognizing words. Some models of reading (e.g., Smith, 1973) 
claim that good readers make better use of contextual information than poor 
readers, in fact*, in these models, use of contextual information is viewed 
as one of the main determinants of reading ability. Stanovich (1980) makes 
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the opposite claim that, skilled readers make less use^of prior sentence • 
context in recognizing words while reading. 

Stanovich's claim rests largely on his interpretation of three experi 
mental studies by Perfetti, Goldman, and Hogaboam (1979); Schvaneve'ldt, 
Ackerma.i, and Seme lar (1977); and West and Stanovich (1978). In all three 
^— studl-errth-e-tiifie 7 z -cook readers of various ability levels to perform a 
word recognition task was measured. The main comparison i'n each study was 
the time to recognize words with and without potentially helpful contexts. 
In edch case,. the absolute descrease in reaction tjme in the corftext . 
condition, as compared to the no- con text or control condition, was greater 
for the lower abl 1 Ity readers'. However, there are problems in using this 
data to support the^view that poor readers generally make greater use of 
context than good readers. * 

. One major difficulty stems from the fact that in all cases the group 
with larger context effects also took 'longer to recognize the words both . 
wi-th and w.rthout content. For example, In the'Schvaneveldt et al. (19>7) 
study, the mean reaction times to recogn rze' words in the relevant con- 
/d,rt4ons were 1164 msec for the younger group, and 916 msec for the older 
g/oup. The context effects (average time wi.th context minus average time 
in the control condition) were 94 msec and i»9 msec for the younger and 
older groups, respectively. This suggests £hat the apparently higher 
context effect ^may be a function of higher baseline time, .which allows 
—more-pasTltri rrty^for any'TacHTfory TffecF. : *. 

More technically stated, the problem stems from the fact that inter- 
actrons may depend on the scale of measurement (Winer, 1971, ppN^9f f ) . 
Of the three research reports cited above, only Perfetti et* al, (1979) 
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show any awareness of this problem. in th£ text of their paper, Perfetti 
et ah report a significant context by reading ability interaction, with 
tbe less abl'e readers showing the larger context effect. However, in a 
footnote they report a second analysis in which they transformed the data 
to^reduce the inequality of vari ances between rea'ding ability grouos.* In 



this analysis, there was no context by reading ability interaction. More 
recent work provides evidence that, given comparabl e^basel i nes, good and 
poor readers c do not differ in their use of context to facilitate wore! 
recognition. » 

—.Chapman and Chapman (.1973, 1 97^1 provide more technical discussions of 
problems of developing measure*? that enable interpretation of interactions 
involving >abi I i ty groups. In general, interactions of this sort are not 
'directly interpretive unless* the group that is superior on one relevant 
measure is inferior on another (I .e. , a cross-over interaction), or' the 
two groups are equal on a relevant baseline measure. Since good readers 
are superior td poor readers on most cognitive measures, these conditions 
are rarely met 141 research comparing good and poor readers.- 

Problems in interpreting Empirical Findings 
. In the previous section/ I 'discussed some of the most common s.ampling 
and measurement problems found in studies comparing goodand poor readers. 

r 

b 

In this section, the question to be conslder4d is:* Assuming appropriate 
J5§thodoig^^ can^l og i ca 1 ly _be„drawn-J:rom- 

findings of differences between good and poor readers? That is, once a 

a 

difference, between reading ability groups has been established, what are 
we to make of it? 



3' 
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The primary aim of the research considered in this chapter is to 
identify the underlying cognitive causes of reading disability. When poor 
readers are. found to do less well than good readers on a cogni t iv.^ task 
that can be related to reading, Jt is tempting to draw causal inferences. 
HQwever^ such Inferences- are likely to be erroneous. 



A difference between good and poor readers might ba a symptom of the 
actual underlying causal component, but not provide any useful information 
about it. -A good example of a symptomatic difference is found In eye move- 
ment research. It has long been established that the eye movement patterns 
of good and poor readers differ (Tinker, 1958),. However, attempts to train 
poor readers to- move their eyes like good readers ha^e not been - successful 

In improving reading skill. Current models view eye movements as -reflect! ng 
* * * 

Cindarlying .cognitive processes Ce.g.» Just & Carpenter, 1980}. From this 
./current perspective, training, eye movement patterns would not be expected 

to improve reading; it would be treating the symptom, rather than the cause. 

1 * y 

Differences between good and poor readers may also be secondary effects 
of reading ability, rather than causes of reading ability. That is\ defi- 
cits in poor readers may well be caused by their reading problems^ rather 
than being causes of them. Or the reading problem and the other deficit(.s) 

s. 

may cyclically reinforce one another. A good example here Is vocabulary 
knowledge, is lack of an adequate vocabulary a cause of reading problems? 

Or, since vocabulary is improved by reading, <So reading problems cause 

/ 



poor vocabularies? Or is it some of each? 

* Fi'nalfy, cognitive deficits may be correlated with reading problems- 
without causal connections in either direction. This is very likely, sirrte 
reading ability is related to IQ, socioeconomic status, and quality of 
schooling, and these factors can be expected to have wide-ranging effects. 
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* Comparisons of reading ability groups do not provide a direct way of 

determining whether an obtained difference stems from a component of reading 
that causes reading problems, is a symptom of a causal component, is a 
secondary effect of reading ability, or is due to a process that is cor- 
related with, reading ability but not causally related to it. In some 
cases, cauSdOrffe>ences can be separated from the other differences by 
data from training studies. If poor readers are deficient on cognitive 
process X (as compared to good readers), and this causes reading disability, 
then training poor readers on X should improve reading performance (given 
certain assumption). If X is a symptomatic, secoifdSTy, or correlated 
difference, then training on X should not improve reading ability (see 
« Fleisher, Jenkins, S, Pany, 1979, and Weaver, 1979, for recent applications 

of this logic). Training, studies have been fruitful in research on memory 
.development and disabilities. For. discussions of thi.s work, and method- 
ological -suggestions, see Belmont and Butterfield (1977) and Brown and 
Campione (1979)- Ryan (in press), has also advocated adapting the "instruc- 
tional method 11 of studying memory to the study of reading. 

'The final problem to be discussed is perhap? the most critical, having 
to do with the basic assumptions about reading disability that underlie 
comparisons of reading abi 1 i *y 'groups . An excellent discussion of this 
problem can be found in Applebee (1971). He describes tho general situa- - 
tion as fol lows: 

Any investigation of the problem. of reading disability begins 
with a set of scores ^ to on measures, the investigator 
expects will be relevant to reading ability, and with a score 

which indicates performance on a reading criterion . . . Any 
analysis carried out on the V s in an attempt to predict or 
^ to describe the differences between groups specified in terms* 

.ERIC ;. . ' ; 39 . * 
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of relative scores on is predicated, consciously or not, on 
some mathematical model of the functional relationship between 
the two sets of variables, (p. 99) 

The problem is that a variety of models are logically possible, and the 

models assumed for group comparisons may be invalid. 

According to the simplest model, one and the same cognitive component 

is responsible for all reading disabilities. This view underlies searches 

for a single cause of all Veading problems (that' are not attributable to 

low tQ, environmental, or neurological factors). Such searches have 

typically focused on a basic cognitive process such as visual perception, 

intersensory matching-, serial order encoding, or short-term memory 

© 

functioning (see Vellutino, 1979, for a review and critique of thi% work). 
There have also been proposals that the usual cause of reading problems are 
deficits in language-specific processes (e.g.* speed of lexical access), 
reading-specific processes (e.g., decoding fluency), executive or control 
processes (e-9-, setting the goal as word pronounciat ion and not attending " 
to meanings), or lack' of an adequate knowledge base. 

*. if this simplest model held, group comparisons might be abfe to iso- 
late the causal component; all poor readers would be deficient on it, and 
no good readers v.juld be. More specifically, the distributions'of good 
and poor readers 1 , scores on a measure tapping this component would not 
overlap (except for measurement error). Scores on tests tapping other 
^components should overlap, and on components that are not affected by the 
critical causal one, good and poor readers should not differ. Unfortu- 
nately,- the ava : lable data do not take this form. Distributions of good 
and poor readers 1 scores generally have a great deal of overlap. The 
average scpre of poor readers is -lower than fhe average score of good 

• ' ' . 40 
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• readers on -most measures, of cognitive performance. These data, combined 
with the diversity of the knowledge and cognitive processes ^requi red for 
ski 1 led- reading-, make it unlikely that there is a single cause of most 
reading problems* 

According to a. slightly mor.e .complex model", each reading problem is 
paused, by a deficit in a fr single cognitive component, . but the component- ♦ 
varies across individual s<v This view, coupled with an assumption that 
there are a. small number of different causal components, underlies attempts 
to develop taxonomies of reading problems. If this model holds, group 
comparisons will show-poor readers to score lower than good readers on a 
variety of measures. This might lead to* the erroneous* conclusion that poor 
readers are typically deficfent on multiple components, when e^ch indi- 
visual is, actually deficient on only one. 

It is alsro possible that each reading problem f$ caused by a deficit. 

on a s ingle, component , but that the deficit can be on any of the requisite 

processes or knowledgebases. If. this is the case, it will be Jffficult to 

develop a usable taxonomy, and group comparisons will obscure the specific 

deficits of individuals. 

As ApplebeeH(Y971 ) points out, the actual situation may be best char- 

v 

acterized b"$t a multiple regression model. According to this model, eacli 
of the many cognitive components of reading contribute to determining 
one's reading level. t The various components may be differentially weighted, 
with. certain ones contributing more of the variance in reading ability. In 
this view, reading disability can be caused by a slight deficit on many 
components, a moderate defied on several components, or a large deficit 
on one of two components. That is, very different patterns of performance 
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across cognitive components wpuld be found for different |5oor readers. 

. . r " . - * ■ . ' > > - j> 

Some might have a local izable deficiency, others a global one. Group 

' - • . \ 

comparisons would obscure such patterns. 

In the final model ttf be considered, it is not simply the levels of 

\ V * 

abilities on cognitive components that matter, but patterns of abilities 

r> 

and, how they are used by the £tmtrol processes. For example, someone who i 
P9or in individual word reading v/ould usually be expected to be' a poor 
reader*. However, this may not be the case if the executive processes can 
use context and prior knowledge To compensate for the deficit in word 
■reading. That is, good and poor readers might be equally capable on many 
components, but differ in certain key combinations, or in the way the 
control processes use strengths to compensate fpr weaknesses. Stated 
differently, there may be many different reading strategies, any of which 
can be successful for some-individuals.. Group comparisons will not provide 
information^bout the various possible strategies. 

„ Given our current knowlejfge of the complexity of reading, it is likely 
that one of the more complex models {i.e., the mul t (pie "regress ion or 
patterns of abilities models) will be necessary to characterize reading 
disabilities. If one of these models holds, reading ability group compari- 
sons will obscure rather than elucidate the patterns of reading disabil i- 
t 

ties. Perhaps, so much' research effort has yielded so little progress 
because *the assumed simple models ' e inappropriate. 

The apparent solution is to focus on detailed analysis of individual 
reading problems. Information about many individual cases is necessary to 
determine which of the possible models of reading disability is most 

u 

1 > 

appropriate. Thj s approach of going from the detailed study of individual . 

42. 
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cases to general principle^-i-s the/inverse of the nomethetic approach of 
group comparisons. The detailed study of individuals within a' cognitive 
framework has been very productive in Newell and Simon's 0 972) work on 
problem solving* It is also a central feature of the cognUive-functional 
approach (Meichenbaum, 1976; Ryan, in press). 

Summa ry 

The large number of studies comparing good and poor readers have . 
Yielded few conclusive findings. This is due to a varietyof serious 
r problems, many of which have been discussed in this paper. The first set 
of problems discussed, those having to do with the choice of tests or 
tasks, may be remedied by research within the next few years (see Ryan, 
in press; Brown, 1980). Another set of problems has to, do with subject 
sampling and experimental design arid measurement. Good discussions of 1 
these problems have been available for many years (Campbell S Stanley, 
1963; Thorndike, 1 9631 » but inadequate procedures continue to appear in 
published studies, and results ff-om these studies continue to be accepted 
in review articles. Properly sampling subjects, establishing the discri- 
minative power of measures, and avoiding confounding due to statistical 
regression, require a large commitment of time and resources. 

Even when sampling, design, and measurement procedures are adequate, 

there are serious problems in interpreting the results of studies conr 
» * « 

paring good and poor reader*. We are interested in differences that provide 
information about the causes of reading disability, but differences obtained 
in these studies do not necessarily reflect causal factors. Training 
studies are the best hope for separating causal from noncausal differences. 

• 43 
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Finally, there is a critical problem that cannot be remedied by 
improvements in studies comparing 'good and poor readers. .Interpreting the 
results of these studies requires the assumption that there is yfiomogBne i ty 
within each group of readers; i.e., that certain cognitive components are 
typically responsible for reading difficulties. However, there may well be 
a great diversity of patterns of reading disability. Group comparisons 
would obscure this diversity (flpplebee, J 971 ) • The' homogenei ty assumption 
can be .tested only by detaileH studies of .individual readers. The lack of 4 
studies of individual poor readers, from a cognitive processing point of ' 

r 

view of readitfg, is a critical gap in research. Such studies may make 
important contributions "to our knowledge of reading disability. 
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• * Footnotes ' * 

V 

1 v 

See Ryan (in press) .for a review of the studies that have compared 
good and poor readers on. higher-order linguistic processes and on executive 
processes* . 

2 This statement rests on certain conditions, such as that the 
measures are equal in discriminative power and that ceiling or floor effects 
are not responsible for the groups being equal on the baseline task. ' 



